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rates; but to help them appreciate the advantage there 
is in this to them, we sometimes, if there are too few 
workers in a family, help out to the extent of $25 or 
even $50 a year on the annual rental. That is a very 
small premium to pay in the way of wages divided 
among a family over a year. It is negligible. 

My interest in this subject runs back over a number 
of years and I could spend a good many more minutes 
than are allotted to me to prove how difficult it may be 
to preserve the moral aspect of a village. Where our 
help under the old conditions did not mind immorality, 
they will not tolerate it now. 


I want to make a strong point that in our experience, 
failure to provide good housing is an opportunity lost. 
To go with it there must be a welfare movement to 
show the people the advantages of the subject. They 
cannot grasp them all at once, but, properly directed, 
readily do so. There is just one more point I want to 
make here; there is a great deal of attention paid by 
employers to eradicating intemperance from their 
force, but few of us take any pains to inculcate am- 
bition. Success never attended a man who hadn't 
ambition, in the office or counting house, and why 
should it be different in the mill? That is a subject 
to which [ think we can give thought. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I have not heretofore called 
on anybody, but I am going to do it now and he doesn’t 
know it. This Conference is very deeply honored by 
the presence of Thomas Adams, of Canada, and we 
should like to hear from him. Wein America are able 
to learn from the experience of others, and no one can 
tell us better than Mr. Adams what England has been 
through in this proposition, and I hope Mr. Adams 
will come forward and take at least ten minutes. 
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I am glad to be a contributor to the discussion, but 
I came here to learn rather than to speak. I have been 
greatly interested and stimulated by what has passed 
already this morning. I think, however, that you are 
not recognizing that you had a housing problem before 
the war and are going to have a housing problem after 
the war quite independent of the conditions created by 
the war; and that, I think, ought to have a considerable 
influence upon the method of approach and the consid- 
eration which you apply to the question of war housing. 


It has been suggested that there is a distinction be- 
tween the soldier, housed in the temporary cantonment, 
and the war worker who is engaged in ship-building 
industries, and I would like to refer to that. You can- 
not deal with families in the same way that you can 
deal with a trained, well regulated band of soldiers. 
Where you have a large number of men under disci- 
pline, you can deal with them in a special way which 
is perfectly equitable, perfectly comfortable and per- 
fectly just for the conditions under which they are liv- 
ing, but which would be a total failure and lead to the 
most disastrous public health conditions if you had 
independent and undisciplined bodies of men engaged 
in munitions or any other kind of work living with 
their families under the same conditions that you would 
put soldiers. That distinction had to be recognized in 
connection with attempts made to re-house the people 
of Halifax after the disaster which took place there. 


There must be recognition of the fact that there is a 
total distinction between housing families and housing 
individual soldiers under discipline. 
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Those who, in this discussion, are trying to establish 
the value of the permanent rather than the temporary 
home, have behind them the support of the experience 
of Great Britain. The town of Gretna, which has 
grown up in the southern part of Scotland during the 
past two and a half years, has about 15,000 inhabitants. 
That town was created in a district where there was 
nothing but farms and a small village famous in history 
for run-away marriages, being right on the border of 
England and Scotland. <A great part of the workers 
are housed in temporary homes, a large proportion of 
them in permanent homes, and provision is made for 
their recreation, and practically all the community 
requirements of an established city have been provided 
by the government. 


Now the experience there was that the workers would 
not stay unless they had satisfactory home conditions— 
and not only that; even permanent houses are not suf- 
ficient to keep the worker unless you provide him with 
recreation facilities, gardens and social development to 
look after the interests of his family as well as providing 
him with shelter. So we find in Gretna, where speed 
and economy were both as essential as they can be 
in any American city, that the temporary home which 
was erected in the first instance was abandoned in favor 
of the permanent structure. 


There ts a dance hall to accommodate 1,100 people, 
capable of being converted rapidly into a gymnasium. 
There are two cinema palaces, capable of accommo- 
dating 1,100 people. The whole profits of the cinema 
palaces are used for the purpose of subsidizing the 
athletic association and the welfare agencies of the 
town. The buildings of the cinema palaces are an 
ornament to the streets instead of an ugly excrescence. 
The dance hall accommodating 1,100 people with a 
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beautiful floor was erected in a space of 6 or 8 weeks 
and the whole town was created in a matter of 2 years. 


It only took nine months to build a town to accom- 
modate 6,000 workers in permanent homes at Well 
Hall, Woolwich, when the railways were congested by 
military traffic; there they have permanent sewers, 
permanent streets, permanent pavements, brick walls, 
slate roofs and homes that will last for 70 or 80 years. 


There is one factor we ought to bear in mind. The 
question of economy has to be considered; and the sal- 
vage value of any buildings after we are done with 
them is an important economic factor. I want to draw 
attention to two things in connection with that. We 
have been told that there were perhaps 20,000 skilled 
shipbuilders in this country before the war, and that 
endeavors are being made to the end that there shall 
be perhaps a quarter of a million or more skilled ship- 
builders in this country when the war is over. 


The necessity of increasing the building of ships in 
this country means that you are converting perhaps 
200,000 or more of your unskilled population into 
skilled workers, all capable of producing more for the 
country and producing more for themselves; all desir- 
ing a higher standard of comfort, and all requiring 
that you shall continue, unless you scrap tremendous 
industrial organizations which you are building up for 
that purpose, that you shall continue to build ships 
where you did not build ships before. These men have 
a potential value as shipbuilders which you will want 
to utilize unless you are prepared to scrap a very 
valuable national asset. You are going to have more 
ships. You will want places to repair these ships; you 
will want new towns for the purpose of keeping your 
merchant marine on the ocean. If the country is to 
take a proper place on the high seas, you are not going 
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to depend in the future, as you have in the past, on other 
countries for ship bottoms. You are going to build 
your own ships and maintain them and have towns built 
around these shipyards. Is that not the big industrial 
view as well as the big housing view? Is that not the 
right economic view which should appeal to the poli- 
tician as well as to the housing reformer? How, for 
example, to make Hog Island and its environments a 
permanent town as a part of this country devoted to 
maintaining, advancing and increasing the number of 
your ships—that is the big view which ought to be 
taken, and that question ought to be dealt with by those 
who are interested in the industrial side as well as in the 
housing side. 


The question of temporary and permanent houses 
cannot be solved by discussing it in generalities; by 
merely discussing the pros and cons of brick and wooden 
houses. If you give me an acre of ground with a 
wooden house, I’d rather have it than one of your Phila- 
delphia 15 x 50 lots and the best brick house you can 
putonit. The question is intermixed with the question 
of land development and transportation. The crowd- 
ing of people on 15 x so foot lots is a menace to the 
health of the community; it is uneconomical at a time 
when we are crying out about the scarcity of food and 
the need for increased production. Every citizen who 
is not, of necessity, living in the closest crowded mer- 
cantile quarters of a big city ought to be helping to 
produce food in some small way and get ground to pro- 
duce it on. 


But that question goes on down to the land problem 
lying underneath these questions we are discussing and 
I must not take up your time in regard to it. Turning 
to finance, it is estimated that the money borrowed from 
the government in England may be spread over 70 or 80 
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years, and a sinking fund spread over that period means 
that 1% per annum can take care of the sinking fund 
of these houses and recover the principal. What per- 
centage would be required per annum to recover to the 
government the cost of a temporary home? I do not 
think that 25% would be excessive, and perhaps more 
in the case of some. In building temporary homes, 
you have got to take into account that you have got to 
put aside every year 25% or 30% of the cost as depreci- 
ation, as against 1% or 114% where you put up perma- 
nent homes. That question has been gone into in Eng- 
land in connection with the building of dwellings, and 
there it has been found more economical to build the 
permanent homes. And the question of speed is not 
really solved to any material extent by erecting tem- 
porary houses. You must have temporary barracks 
during the period of construction, but there ought to 
be a distinct and definite understanding that they are 
to be cleared away as soon as possible and permanent 
homes take their place. 


Then the last point I should like to make is as to the 
value of improved standards in improving the citizen- 
ship of the country. There are two causes for the 
increased cost of housing; one is the increased cost of 
labor and materials to maintain the standards we had 
before the war and the other is the increased cost due 
to improving the standards. I maintain—and I am 
not going to put forward any scientific basis for the 
argument, I will leave that to your own observations— 
I maintain that increased cost of existing standards due 
to higher wages, etc., has to be paid for out of the 
pockets of the work people, but that increased cost 
due to improving the standards will come back to the 
work people in the form of increased remuneration, not 
only because of greater efficiency but because of their 
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greater resisting power to the selfishness of those who 
employ them. 


If you improve the standards of housing, it is the 
best way to increase wages. If you merely increase 
the monetary value of wages, you enter upon a vicious 
circle and the man is no better off after he gets the in- 
creased wage than before. If you educate my family 
and give me a good home, all I want in addition to that 
is sufficient to buy food and clothing; but I want suf- 
ficient to pay for that home and sufficient to educate 
my family as a preliminary consideration. When I 
read in the Philadelphia Ledger today that 67% of 
your people are now living in worse economic condi- 
tions, in spite of the higher wages, I realize that we 
have that vicious circle going on, that although people 
get more money its spending power is less; in fact, that 
the money does not go as far as before, and merely in- 
creasing wages does not solve any problem unless 
accompanied by improved standards of housing. 


We want to spread our cities wider than they are, we 
want to give the people gardens and permanent homes. 
I think the great American nation has shown us an ex- 
ample in connection with this war in regard to many 
things; for example, in its unselfishness in entering 
upon this great struggle. The intellectual leadership 
of your first citizen has been a stimulus and an inspira- 
tion to the citizens in all the allied countries. Now 
you have an opportunity to solve the housing problem. 
Bad housing is undermining the health of the citizens 
of your big cities; and even some parts of your rural 
districts suffer from the neglect of this problem, partly 
owing to your over-estimate of the value of liberty 
and your under-estimate of the value of life. 


You are face to face with a chance to show what you 
can do to provide real home conditions for your people. 
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After all, it was life and not liberty that was the first 
word in your constitution as the thing you ought to pre- 
serve. Your courts have placed the emphasis on 
liberty rather than life, but those who framed the 
constitution of the country placed the emphasis on life 
rather than liberty. The liberty of property is and 
ought to be preserved, but not at the expense of the 
liberty of life. If, by erecting buildings in such a way 
as to destroy light and air I am injuring the life of the 
community, I am doing the first thing to undermine the 
Constitution of the United States and the liberty it 
givesme. After all, what is the worst form of slavery? 
—the slavery of economic conditions which keep me in 
poverty and prevent me from developing the life of 
my children under healthy conditions. 

Take a large view of this question. Establish these 
new communities upon a permanent basis. Create gar- 
den cities now, because you have an opportunity you 
never had before. Recognize that in this country 
you are increasing your population twenty or twenty- 
five million every 15 years, and that even if you build 
houses with one hundred or two hundred million dollars 
of government money, you can only build one-sixth of 
the yearly demand for new houses in this country and 
therefore need have no fear of the danger of having an 
excessive supply after the war. 
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woman, and for that reason, thinking of this varied 
community, we planned for different types; the house 
of 150 or so for the younger girl where she can have 
her recreation and fun and supervision, and the smaller 
house for the older women. 


THOMAS ADAMS 
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Mr. Ackerman made some reference to the problem 
in England. I should like to say a word or two on 
that subject. We have no similar problem in Canada, 
so far, because we do not have such a large proportion 
of the women engaged in factories. We are employing 
a much greater number of women in clubs and hotels 
and in occupations formerly filled by men and we have 
also, in a certain number of factories, a considerable 
number of women employees, but no housing provision 
is being made for those. In England, however, the 
necessity of setting up munition and other war fac- 
tories in rural districts at once brought about the ques- 
tion of the housing of the women in these districts. 

In Montreal, for instance, as showing the distinction 
between the two conditions, we have a very large fac- 
tory employing a large number of women, but it is in 
the center of an existing city and the housing of these 
women has not become a problem, they are scattered 
about in the homes of the people. Unfortunately also 
we have no provision made for social welfare for the 
women workers in such cases, the reason being that the 
factories are under the English Ministry of Munitions, 
which has only provided sufficient capital to run the 
factories themselves and not to deal with welfare. 

I do not know how far this problem is likely to 
arise in the United States, because it seems to me the 
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conditions are very different from those in England, 
where such a very large proportion of the men were 
withdrawn from industry, necessitating a very large 
employment of women. Now take the Gretna case, 
to which Mr. Ackerman referred. There are, I think, 
about 15,000 people employed in the factories in that 
area. About 10,000 of these are women and 5,000 are 
men. A great proportion of the women are young 
girls from 18 to 20 years of age, coming, many of them, 
from good homes, who have gone into this war work 
with as much patriotism and self-sacrifice as the men 
who have gone into the trenches. It is no question with 
them of how much they may earn, but how much they 
may do for their country. 


Obviously there are very great moral responsibili- 
ties about how these women are housed, how their social 
welfare is looked after, how their youth is protected. 
That imposed a considerable responsibility on the gov- 
ernment which was dealing with the Gretna develop- 
ment. Hence you have these hostels, some with the 
single room cubicle and others with the cottages con- 
verted as Mr. Ackerman described, where 4 or 5 girls 
occupy one of the bedrooms, the ultimate destiny of 
which is to be the bedroom of a workman’s cottage. 
There is one point only I want to emphasize, and that 
is the desirability in this connection, as in all others, of 
avoiding too much grandmotherly legislation and 
grandmotherly oversight over responsible people; the 
necessity for giving them as much control over their 
own affairs as you can, consistently with the protection 
of their welfare. 


Now in Gretna there is a so-called Welfare Secre- 
tary, a lady of refinement and tact, who looks generally 
after the welfare work of the women in that town. 
Perhaps 4 or 5 cottages will be connected and about 100 
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girls will occupy each hostel. The matron in charge 
of the hostel is looked upon by these women, not as a 
forewoman or as somebody who is supervising their 
daily habits, but as a mother. She consults them, she 
confers with them regarding their personal relation- 
ships, she talks with them over their correspondence 
with the boys at the front, she makes them deal with 
their own affairs as much as she possibly can, and makes 
them as independent as possible. 


These girls do their washing in the laundry. They 
look after their bedrooms, take an interest in the cleanli- 
ness of their homes, and they themselves are the first to 
draw attention if any girl is objectionable, and by a 
little careful and tactful arrangement, have that girl 
removed to some other place. It involves, in the first 
place, a general welfare manager over the community, 
who is independent of the separate hostels; secondly, 
the employment of women with motherly instincts to 
look after these girls in the individual hostels; and 
thirdly—that is the point I raised this morning—the 
importance of providing these girls with wholesome 
recreation. 


The first thing they did at that place was to erect 
a dance hall and cinema house, and provide them with 
means of outdoor recreation and an institute where 
they could read and where you will find, as in this case, 
the institute is divided, one-half for men and one-half 
for women. There is a corridor connecting the two 
and you will see the social secretary sitting there deal- 
ing with the problems that the girls may have to bring 
to her notice. This connection between the welfare 
work and housing is of vital importance when you come 
to deal with women. 

I had one question directed to me while this discus- 
sion was going on, which was why should we consider 
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the women’s housing question separately from the men? 
I do not think that under normal conditions we should, 
but when you come to a war situation and have young 
girls leaving their homes, and going into these towns 
unprotected, there is a definite responsibility on the part 
of those who develop these towns to look after their 
welfare as carefully as they can, but with full regard 
to their love of liberty, and love of doing the things 
that they think proper so long as they do nothing to 
interfere with the community. I mention this again 
because the necessity of linking up welfare work and 
recreation and the home life cannot be over-empha- 
sized. 


Secondly, there is a distinction between your condi- 
tions here and in England, which make it perhaps a 
more remote question for you. I think in some ways 
this question is being discussed a little bit before its 
time. You should have your plans ready, but on the 
other hand there is a vital problem connected with it, 
and while the example of England is useful, you have 
to define your own policy and solve it in your own way. 


LAWRENCE VEILLER 


Secretary, National Housing Association 


If you will indulge the Chairman, he would like to 
add a few words, speaking to the point raised by Miss 
Chadsey, viz., that all the women are not going to live 
in dormitories, hostels or hotels. That is true, and 
where three or four club together and keep house to- 
gether, there isn’t any problem from the architect's 
point of view; they will live in the same kind of house 
or flat as a family will. There isn’t any question about 
that to trouble us who are making plans for a particular 
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type of house, in that respect; but where we are plan- 
ning hotels and dormitories for women in large num- 
bers, 25 to 125, there is a problem. 


It is all very well to say that women and men should 
be treated alike, but they are not alike, never have been 
treated alike and God forbid they ever should be. [| 
have too much respect for women. For instance, you 
cannot provide a head shower for women; in their 
recreation halls you have got to provide more dance 
room space than for men; the women, as yet, do not 
want billiard tables and pool rooms; perhaps they do 
want smoking rooms. When you are building so sim- 
ple a thing as a lavatory for women it has got to be dif- 
ferent from the one for the men. Men are content with 
a row of bowls as long as this room, but when you build 
one for women, you have got to put a high partition 
between each bowl; women are more modest than men 
and also there is a different habit and an element of 
pride. 

Further, with the men we do not have to have “beau 
parlors” and we do with women. So we cannot build 
a hotel or lodging house or dormitory exactly the same 
for men as for women. Of course the bedrooms should 
be the same; and, speaking for my sex, I want a closet 
that will take hangers and I want a door to it, and when 
I am at the seashore in Charleston, | don’t want a cur- 
tain. I like to keep all the dampness out of my closet 
that I can, and I hope they won't put up any curtains 
for the rooms at Charleston. It is just as bad to put 
two men in a room as two girls, the moral danger is 
just as great. The whole layout of the room should be 
the same. The whole layout of the general building 
should be the same, but when you come to these other 
details you have got to differentiate; so I don’t think 
we can say itis just the same for men and women. 
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Now just a word about this Y. W. C. A. pamphlet; 
that is a very important document, but there is a very 
serious defect in the plans; do not follow them too 
strictly. For instance, the text says the building is well 
protected with fire escapes. It is a fire-trap, as shown 
in the plan, and no local authorities ought to permit it 
to be built, and I hope that when they draw some new 
plans, or build it, they will correct those defects. The 
exits shown in those plans in the large dormitory are 
grossly inadequate. But on the whole, the plans are 
admirable and do represent the best that has been pub- 
lished in this country. My own judgment is that the 
best plans that have been laid out for dormitories in 
this country have been those that Mr. Kilham of the 
firm of Kilham & Hopkins, has made for some dormi- 
tories at Harvard College. 


Miss L. N. PLAttT 


Bureau of Boarding Houses, Philadelphia 


I want to say simply one word to back up what Miss 
Chadsey said. The Y. W. C. A. has done magnificent 
work, but, after all, its principle hitherto has been that 
of subsidizing the poorly paid worker. There is an- 
other organization, the National League of Women 
Workers, in which I have worked all my life; it consists 
of groups of self-supporting and self-governing clubs in 
the different states. I should like to emphasize the 
point that I think it is a very great pity for any large 
national body dealing with war problems to make the 
subsidy a standard. I think that the girl should be 
given the same measure of self-government with the 
usual regulations pertaining to large groups, as men, 
and I heartily agree with Miss Chadsey when she says 
that a group of women adequately paid will, in all 
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